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A SIMILE. 


As the beams of a star from its regions remote, 

Threw its diftident light on the darkness of earth; 

When mine eye caught its rays, then my fancy 
awoke, 

And I mused on the picture the scene shadow'd 
forth. 


Does its soft twinkling light, that so modestly 
glows, 

Now descend from a rush, that can burn but an 
hour 

No: Its blaze in the morn of Creation arose, 

And it springs from a source of ineffable power : 


So the light of the Spirit, that beams from above, 

Is but dimly perceived by us—mortals of earth 5 

Though it springs from our Father !—the fountain 
of love 

And the fountain of life, where light has its birth. 


As in fancy we soar to the realms of the star ; 

There we trace out its orbits and wonders sublime: 

So the Spirit of God will provide us a car, 

To ascend to his throne with our bodies divine. 


DIVINE AUTHORITY, 


OR THE QUESTION, WAS 


JOSEPH SMITH SENT OF GOD? 


By Orson Pratt, 
One of the Twelve Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 


[COXCLUDED. 

Eveventu.—The miracles wrought by Jo- 
seph Smith are evidences of no small moment 
to establish his divine uuthority. In the name 
of the Lord he cast out devils, healed the sick, 
spoke with new tongues, interpreted ancient 
languages, and predicted future events. Many 
of these miracles were wrought before numerous 
multitudes of both believers and uabelievers, 
and upon persons not connected with our church. 
And again, the numerous miracles wrought 
through the instrumentality of thousands of the 
officers and members of this church, are ad- 
ditional evidences that the man who was instru- 
mental in founding the church must have been 
sent of God. The thousands of sick that have 
been miraculously healed in all parts of the 
world where this gospel is preached, give forth 
a strong and almost irresistible testimony that 
Mr. Smith’s authority is “from heaven.” Al- 
though the great majority of mankind consider 
miracles to be an infallible evidence iu favor of 
the divine authority of the one who performs 
them, yet we do most distinctly dissent from this 
idea. If miracles be admitted as an infallible 
evidence, then all that have ever wrought mir- 
_ acles must have been sent of God. The ma 
gicians of Egypt wrought some splendid mir- 
acles before that nation; they created serpents 
and frogs, and turned rivers of waters into 
blood. If miraculous evidence is infallible, the 
Egyptians were bound to receive the contradic- 


tory messages of both Moses and the magicians | 


as of divine authority. According to this idea; 
the witch of Endor must have established her 
divine mission beyond al] controversy by calling 
forth a dead man from the grave in the presence 
of Saul, king of Israel. A certain wicked 
power described by John (Rev. xiii. chap.) was 
todo “great wonders” and “miracles,” and 

cause “ fire to ceme down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men.” If miracles are in- 
fallible, surely no one should reject the divine 
authority of John’s beast. Again (in Rev. 
xvi. chap.) John “ saw three unclean spirits like 
frogs,” which he expressly says, are the srinrrs 
OF DEVILS WORKING MIRACLES, which go forth 


wnto the kings of the earth, and of the whole 


world to gather them to the battle of the great 
day of God Almighty.” The learned divines 
aad clergy of the nineteenth centary boldly de-| 
clare that “miracles are INFALLIBLE 
denge of the divine mission of the one who per- 
forms them.” If so, who can blame “the 
kings of the earth,” and these learned divines, 
and their followers for embracing the message 
of these divinely inspired devils? For, accord- 
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reject them,for they prove their mission by evi- 
dences which they say are infallible. We shall 
expect in a few years, to see an inuumerable 
host of sectarian ministers as well as kings,tak- 
ing their line of march for the great valley of 
“ Armageddon,” near Jerusalem, and thus 
prove by their works that they do really believe 


in the infallibility of miraculous evidence. Devils 


can work miracles as well as God, and as they 
have already persuaded the religious world that 
miracles are infallible evidences of divine 
authority, they will not have much difficulty 
among the followers of modern christianity in 
establishing the divinity of their mission. But 


| the “ Latter-Day Saints” do not believe in the 


infallibility of miraculous evidence. We believe 


miraculous gifts are absolutely necessary in the 
church of Christ, without which it cannot ex- 
ist on the earth. Miracles, when taken in con- 
nection with a pure, holy, and perfect doctrine, 
reasonable and scriptural, is a very strong col- 
lateral evidence in favor of that doctrine, and 
of the divine authority of those who preach it. 
Bat abstract miracles alone, unconnected with 
other evidences, instead of being m/fallbdie 
proofs are no proofs at all; they are as likely to 
be false as true. So baptism “ for tlie remis- 
sion of sins” is essential in the church of 
Christ, and when taken in connexion with all 
points of doctrine embraced in the gospel, is a 
presumptive evidence for the divine authority 
of the person who preaches it. But baptism 
“for the remission of sins,” unconnected with 
other parts of the doctrine of Christ, would be 
no evidence either for or against the divine 
authority of any man. The many thousands 
of miracles wrought in this church, being con- 
nected as they are with an infallible doctrine, 
and with a vast number of other proofs, have 
carried an almost irresistible conviction to the 
minds of vast multitudes, who have, in conse- 
quence, yielded obedience to the message, and 


become in their turn the happy fecipients of the |: 
same power of God, by which they themselves 


can also heal the sick and work by faith in the 
name of the Lord; thus demonstrating to 
themselves the truth of the Savior’s promise, 
viz:—that certain miraculous “ signs should fol- 
low them that believe.”"—(See Mark, chap.xvi) 


There is one thing connected with Joseph 
Smith’s message which, will at once prove him 
to be an impostor or else a true prophet. It is 
a certain promise contained in a revelation giv- 
en through him to the apostles of this church 
in the year 1832. It reads as follows:—“ Go 
ye iuto all the world, and whatsoever place ye 
cannot go into, ye shall send, that the testi- 
mony may go from you into all the world unto 
every creature. And as I said unto mine 
apostles, even so I say unto you for you are 
mine apostles, even God’s high priests; ye are 
they whom my Father hath given me—ye are 
my friends: therefore, as I said unto mine apos- 
tles, I say unto you again, that every soul who 
believeth on your words, and is baptized by 
water for the remission of sins, shall receive the 
Holy Ghost, And these signs shall follow 
them that believe. In my name they shall do 
many wonderful works; in my naine they shall 
cast out devils; in my name they shall heal the 
sick; in my name they shall open the eyes of 
the blind, and unstop the ears of the deaf; and 
the tongue of the dumb shall speak ; and if any 
man shall administer poison unto them, it shall 
not hart them; and.the poison of the serpent 
shall not have power toharmthem. * * 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, they who believe 
not on your words, and are not baptized in my 
name, for the remission of their sins, thet they 
may receive the Holy Ghost, shall be damned, 


}and shall not come into my Father's kingdom, 
}where my Father and I am. 
‘tion unto you, and commandnient, iq in force 


And this revela- 


from this very hour upon all the world.”—(Doo- 
‘tripe and Covenants, page 86.) Here, then, 
this great modern prophet has presented bim- 


self before the whole world with « bold un-} 


equirocal promise to every soul who would be 
lieve on his message—e* promise, too, that no 
impostor would dare to make with the most die- 


ing to their arguments, they should in no wise | tant hope of success. An impostor might in- 


deed ttake such a promise to his followers, but 
they never would realize a fulfilment of it. If 
these miraculous signs have not followed ac- 
cording to the above promise, then the tens of 
thousauds who have complied with the cun- 
ditions would know Joseph Smith to be an im- 
postor, and with one accord would turn away, 
and that would be the end of the imposition. 
But the very fact that vast multitudes are an- 
nually being added to the church, and continue 
therein year after year, is a demonstrative evi- 
dence that the promise is fulfilled—that the 
Holy Ghost is given, and the miraculous signs 
also. Dare any other society in the world 
make such a promise unto the believers in their 
respective systems? No, they dare not; they 
know full well that it would be the speedy down- 
full and utter overthrow of their vain, un- 
authorized, and powerless religious. O, what 
a wide and marked differeace between the re- 
ligion of Joseph Smith and that of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic—between his authority 
and that of sectarian divines! The one 
promises all the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost to his followers, the other is as power- 
less as dry stubble prepared for the burning. 
When the followers of this great prophet cast 
out devils, speak with new tongues, heal the 
sick, open the eyes of the blind, cause the lame 
to walk, obtain heavenly visions, and converse 
with angels, the followers of those unauthor- 
ized, deluded, and crafty sects not only deny 
these great and glorious gifts, or impute them 
in these days to the power of the devil, but 
they grasp the sword, and fire-arms, and dead- 
ly weapons, to kill off the Saints, and drive 


society. While the one class are suffering 
martyrdom by scores for their testimony, the 
other class are rolling in all the luxuries and 
splendors of Great Babylon, with fat salaries 
of from ten to twenty and twenty-seven thou- 
sand pounds sterling per annum. 


As we have briefly examined into the nature 
of the evidences in favor of Joseph Smith’s di- 
vine mission, it may be well at the close of this 
number to give a short summary of the proofs 
and arguments contained in the foregoing. 

1. Joseph Smith’s doctrine is reasonable, 
scriptural, perfect, and infallible in all its pre- 
cepts, commands, ordinances, promises, bless- 
ings, and gifts. In his organization of the 
church, no officer mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament organization is omitted. Inspired apos- 
tles and prophets are considered as necessary as 
pastors, teachers, or any other officer, 

3. Joseph Smith’s account of the restoration 
of the gospel by an angel—of his taking out of 
the ground the sacred records of the tribe of 
Joseph—of their subsequent translation by the 
gift of God—and of the great western conti- 
nent’s being given to a remnant of Joseph, 
where they have grown into a multitude of na- 
tions, are all events clearly predicted by the 
ancient Jewish apostles and prophets, together 
with the minute circumstances connected there- 
with, The times and seasons in which these 
events should transpire, and the purposes which 
they should accomplish are also all plainly fore- 
told. Joseph Smith presents the world with 
the fulfilment at the predicted time—in the pre- 
dicted manner—and for the predicted purpose 
as anciently specified. 

8. Joseph Smith incorporates in his mission 
the gathering of the Saints out of Babylon, 
and every other predicted event that was to 
characterize the great preparatory dispensation 
for the second advent of our Lord. 


pointing out the location of many ancient cities, 
the ruins of which were subsequently discover- 
ed by Catherwood and Stephens—the direct 
and fulfilment of many of the proph- 
ecies of Joseph: Smith, which no human se- 
gacity could have foreseen, all natural appear-} 
ances and circumstances being entirely against 
their expected fulfilment—the raising up of nu- 
merous other witnesses who also testify to the 
ministering of angels and the manifestations of 


—the performance of many splendid miracles 


them from the face of what they call civilized | ‘ 


4, The revelation in the Book of Mormon, ) 


by Mr. Smith and his followers, and the bold 
unequivocal promise of the miraculous gifts to 
all who should believe and embrace this me» 
sage, are all evidences such as no impostor ever 
has given,or ever can give. They are evidences 
such as will prove the salvation of every 
creature that receives this message, and the 
damnation of every soul that rejects it. 

15, Wilton St., Liverpool, Sep. 30th, 1848. 


Hunting the Lion. 


Tue following fascinating sketch is taken from 
the Adventures of Gerard the Lion-killer, com- 
prising a history of his ten years’ campaign 
among the wild animals of North Africa. 

How tame the field sports of Europe, and 
even of America must appear when compared 
with the excitements and perils of African Lion- 
hunting, every thing is so different—even the 
bullets used in the rifles. The ball employed 
by the French hunter was conical in shape and 
pointed with steel for about-half its length. 
This gave it great power of penetration, andit 
would pierce the hardest substance—for in- 
stance, a cast-iron plate, one-third of an inch 
in thickness. One of his hunts in the the val- 
ley of Ourten, is described with a graphic pen. 
He was accompanied by a friend named Rod- 
enburgh and some Arabs, who found a large 
lion sleeping on the southern slope of a moun- 
tain near a deep ravine. They took a bleating 
kid from its dam and tied it to a tree, near the 
king of the forest. The intrepid hunter lag in 
the adjoining jungle, and the lion soon made his 
appearance within ten paces of him. He look- 
ed alternately at the man and the kid, appear- 


ing to doubt on which of them he was to make 
a meal. 
kid as being the sweeter.and more tender of 
the two, 
and prepared to make a sudden spring, Gerard 
fired at him twice in rapid succession. He 
rolled down the ravine. On descending the 
hunter found the spot sprinkled with blood, 
and tracked the animal into a thicket. One of 
the Arabs threw in a stone,which was respond- 
ed to by a fearful growl about twenty paces 
ahead. The rest of the scene is thusglescribed: 

“ After having directed them to keep in as 
close a body as the nature of the woods would 
permit, and having urged Mr. Rodenburgh to 
return from a danger the extent of which he 
could not estimate,which advice he designed to- 
tally to disregard, we carefully entered the 
thicket. 

“Crouching down like so many bloodhounds, 
we followed step by step the red stains, until 
we reached a little clearing, where all signs of 
the trail totally disappeared. Each one turned 
about, searching for some mark to guide us. 
The night was coming on apace. Minute by 
minute the task was increasing in danger, and 
the grim thoughts in our breasts made us work 
about in the close cover with a breathless care 
and speed, 

“ Presently, by the intenseness of his grasp, 
and Areb discharged his musket. The ball sped 
away without doing any harm, but the sound 
roused the lion, who roared fiercely in the 
bushes. 

“ With the first sound of his voice the men 
rae to group themselves around me, all bat | 
Amar-ben-Sigha, who, either from inexperience 

or ever-coufidence in himself, placed his back | 
@ tree six paces distant on our left, 

“ The-same second the lion bounded into the 
opening, with open month and raised mane. | 
Hardly had he appeared before eight shots were | 
fired at him, without one ball touching him. 
Before the smoke of the useless powder had 
lifted, and before a word could be spoken, 
Amar-ben-Bigha, who had also fired his piece | 
with the rest, was crushed to the earth; his gun } 
was broken, his right thigh stripped of dts flesh, 
and at. the.moment I came to his succor his 
head bad disappeared in the jaws of the lion, 
that had down on his body, watching every 


the pews of God confirmatory ‘memage! 


At length he seemed to decide on the | 


While he lay crouching like a cat, | “ 


at that of the lion, I fired for the heart. AsI 
fired, Amar-ben-Sigha fell from the lion's 
mouth, and rolling to my feet, grasped me so 
convulsively that he nearly threw me down, 
groaning fearfully all the time; and yet the 
lion, with his side leaning against the branches 
that cracked with his weight, still kept his feet. 
“ T aimed again, this time for his temple,and 
pulled the trigger. Only the cap snapped. For 
the first time in ten years my gan missed fire, 
and yet the lion was still there, tearing with his 
teeth the clump of bushes he was leaning 
against, and writhing in convulsions, only a step 
from him, and almost over the body of the fall- 
en man. 

“ All the bunters rushed to the rescue, some 
with their yataghans and some with clubbed 
muskets—paltry weapons against a foe insensi- 
ble to balls. My first motion was towards my 
spahi Hamida,for my gun that I had left in his 
hands. Trembling, with haggard eye and 
palsied lips, he could only articulate one word, 
‘empty!’ The fool had fired with the others, 
and we were at the mercy of thelion. But 
Providence was with us, and the beast fell dead 
on the body of Amar, and between Mr. Rod- 
enburgh and myself. The animal once beyond 
the power of doing mischief, I tarned to the 
wounded man, who was now lying senseless, 
and found the marks of the lion’s teeth peeled 
of flesh. The blood was flowing in streams, 
and we were deep in the forest, with darkness 
all around us.” 

The wounded Arab was left Ly the hunter in 
a state of extreme danger, and it was doubt- 
ful if he would recover. It was afterwards as- 
certained that he died from his injuries. 

Tue Sire or Sr. Pererssunc.—Those who 
imagiue that Peter chose that gite without con- 
sideration, or because he had derived his only 
ideas of a city from Amsterdam, with which, 
during his residence there, he had become fa- 
miliar, form a too narrow estimate of that 
coarse but vigorous genius. His ambition rose 
far beyond the country of which he found him- 
self the master, and far beyond the day in 
which he expected to live. He placed before 
himself the map of the world; he saw that 
Europe, Asia, and America converge towards 
the North Pole, and that Russia, situated on 
the point where their meridians meet, appeared 
to be their destined mistress. He formed the 
purpose of tarning this assumed intention of 
the Creator into a fact; by saccessive conquests, 
to give to his people the possession of three 
worlds, and by the opening of rivers, canals, 
and caravans, to form the remotest regions in- 
to a single state. With such an idea before 
him, the position of St. Petersburg was well 
chosen, although for the purpose of: ordinary 
life nothing could well be worse. There they 
tremble upon a great subterranean scaffuldiug, 
“ready,” as I have heard it graphically said, 
“to sink into the marsh, like a stage-ghost 
through a trapdoor,” with a climate so de 
structive to buildings that the glittering ex- 
terior which we have -just sarveyed has to be 
renewed every summer at enormous cost, with 
a neighborhood so difficult of drainage that no 
‘food can be raised withont incredible labor, 
‘and in the forests of which (as I can testify, 
from having obtained and sent home the head 
of one of them) the wolves still prowl; and, 
above all, with the possibility suspended over 
them of a complete aubmergence beneath the 
surrounding waters; for whenever it shall hap- 
pen that a powerful west wind shall blow du- 
ring the fortnight that witnesses the breaking 
up of the ice, the tide of the Gulf of Finland 
will meet the tide of Lake Ladoga, and, rising 
together, they will roll over the.city, (no part} 


of which is fifteen feet above the ordinary} 
evel,) when its palaces, monusiepts, and tem-| 
ples, together with the 400,000 souls which} 
constitate its population, will experience a fate | 
not less terrible, than that of Herculanenm 
and Pompeii-—[Gurney’s Eve. Recreations, 


his victim. A has: invented machine for 


‘erage to nearly $40,000... 


ado, only to find 
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Unpen Warer.—lIn the last 
number of the Journal-of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Weymouth, gives an ac- 
count of the means he adopted for taking a pho- 
tograph of the bottom of the sea,in Weymouth 
bay, at a depth of three fathoms. It appears 
that the camera was placed ia a box, with a 
plate glass front, and a moveable shutter to be 
drawn up when the camera was sunk to the bot- 
tom. The camera being focussed in this box 
on land for objects in the foreground, at about 
ten yards or other suitable distance, was let 
down from a boat to the bottom of the sea, 
carrying with it the callodion plate, prepared 
in the ordinary way. When at the bottom, 
thé shutter of the box was raised, and the 
plate was thus exposed for about ten minutes. 
The box was then drawh into the boat, and the 
image developed in the usual manner. A view 
was thus taken of the rocks and weeds lying at 
the bottom of the bay. Mr. Thompson antic- 
pates that it will be a ready and inexpensive 
means of arriving at a knowledge of piers, 
bridges, piles, structures and rocks under water. 

Dw He wor say Beans? —Two travellers 
put up for the night at a tavern. Early in the 
morning, they absconded without recokoning 
with their host, also stealing from him a bag of 
beans. A few years after, they passed the road 
in company again. Again they asked for lodg- 
ings at the same inn. The identical landlord 
was in one corner of the bar-room, talking ins 
suppressed voice to one of his neighbors about 
a swarm of bees. His two dishonest gnests 
were seated in another part of the room, and 
hearing the talk abotft bees, one said to the 
other: | 

“ Did he not say beans?” 

“TI think he did was the rep'yy and quickly 
they were missing. 

This bean story is worth something. When 
I hear a man scolding about the personalities of 
editorials, I can ot help thinking about the 
beans. 

When the church-going man complains that 
the minister means him, this anecdote about the 
beans will pop into my mind. 

On ten thousand occasions I notice peoplé 
whose consciences are not easy, saying to each 
other, by various modes of communication, 
“ Did he not say beans?” though perhaps the 
writer or speaker was no nearer to the subject 
on which their minds were excited, than the 
sound of the word “bees” resembled that of 
‘6 beans. ” 


@>~ Frou the top of Chimborazo to the bot- 
tom of the Atlantie at the deepest place yet 
reached by the plummet in the Northern At- 
lantic, the distance in a vertical lide is nine 
miles. The deepest part of the North Atlan 
tic is probably somewhere between the Bermn: 
das and the Grand Banks. The waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico are held in basin about a mile 
deep in the deepest part. There is at the bot- 
tom of the sea, between Oape Hace in New- 
foundiand and Cape Clear in Ireland, remark: 
able steppe, which is already known as the tel- 
egrahic plateau. The gréat circle distance be- 
tween these two shore lines is 1,600 miles; and 
the sea alovg this route’ is probebly so where 
more than 10,000 feet deep. 


Coty’s baa been estimated 
that over 400,000 pistols have been turned ont 
at the manufactory in Hartford. Of 
one-third have been sold in California. The 


‘United States have been furnished with six 


thousand, which, at a eost of $88, would. be 


$168,000,added to repairs, which would amount 


to several thousand more. , About 2,000 ate 
annaally sold in New York city by jobbers and 

which passes 


im the world for knowledge is but a slight-sad 


trivial thing; and aiean’s being 30 eager and in- 

dustrigus in the quest of it, is like aweeping 

the house, raising the dust, and making a great 
plus. —{ Dr. South, 
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THE WESTERN STANDARD, 


Is published every Saturday. 


tained and enjoyed, and throughout the whole 
of Ais teachings, as they have been handed 
down to us, it is apparent that he enforced up- 
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The Latter-Day Saints . 

Meet every Sunday in this City, at the Pam- 
naRMONIC Hatz, Stockton street, near Jackson, 
at ll a.u.and 7} All who wish to in- 
vestigate the principles of truth as revealed 
for man’s salvation in the gospel of Christ, are 
cordially invited to attend. 

The Plan Proposed by the Lord. 


Tue Lord’s ways are not as man’s and his 
mode of doing business is very diverse from that 
generally adopted by man. The Lord would 
elevate, improve and happify man, if he would 
listen to his teachings and follow his counsel; 
but this is something that man, in too many in- 
stances, does noj wish to do. The Lord has 
made plain the plan by which man may attain 
unto boundless honor, exhaustless riches and 
never failing happiness,yet man can not see the 
wisdom of it, he can not conceive that it can 
be relied upon; he arrogates to himself know- 
ledge, and because he imagines that his know- 
ledge is complete, he fails to discover any wis- 
dom or certainty in the plan the Lord has ad- 
vanced, and considers it unworthy of his ad- 
option. 

We do the Creator of this glorious universe 
of which this world of ours forms a part, an in- 
justice when we imagine that He has given 
laws to these ponderous systems by obedience 
to which they move through space in order and 
harmony, bespeaking in wondrous power the 
might and wisdém of their framer, and has left 
man, the image of himself, the most noble of 

is creations, in a state of trial and temptation 
without the knowledge necessary to enable him 
te move in his appointed sphere in harmony— 
without placing within his reach the law or the 
plan by obedience to which he may obtain all 
the felicity and happiness he is capable of en- 
joying. 

God has, at sundry times and in divers man- 

ners,made known these laws unto man, and has 
set forth in unmistakable language the results 
that should follow obedience thereynto. He has 
declared that peace, happiness, honor, exalt- 
ation and every thing desirable for the grat- 
ification of all of man’s lawful desires, should 
be bestowed upon those who kept these laws; 
and these blessings should not only be enjoyed 
while man was on the earth, clothed with mor- 
tality, but were to be the eternal consequences 
of obedience. He has declared these things by 
His own voice, by the voice of His Son, by the 
voice of His servants and by the never silent 
voice of His Spirit, and has confirmed them by 
covenants and oaths, and yet mankind will not 
believe or-place reliance in what He has said, 
or in the plan He has proposed. If we did not 
see it continually before our eyes, it would be 
incredible, that men would be so heedless, and 
place sach little reliance upon a plan that prom- 
ises 80 much. 
_ Men eagerly pursue happiness, they profess 
a great desire for peace, they will endure all 
manner of afflictions to obtain riches, while it 
is continually evident to them that, obtained 
according to their plan, these things are tran- 
sitory,and cannot be enjoyed for any length of 
time. But though their experience is continual- 
ly pointing out to them the fallacy of the plan 
they adopt, they manifest no desire to ad- 
opt a better one, or to seek to know wherein 
theirs differs from that prescribed by the Al 
mighty. | | 

Jesus at one time, in speaking to his disciples 
in relation to riches, and the blessings atten- 
dant upon its enjoyment, gave them the plan by 
which they might obtain them in abundance, 
and upen a correct principle; he says, “seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
At the present time, however, mankind have re- 
versed this, and the plan they now adopt is’ to 
seek the riehes first, and it once obtained, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness may be 
attended to afterwards. Jesus, doubtless, per- 
fectly understood the principle by which riches 


“| obédient and submissive to Him, as 


‘have allowed it to prevail in them to such an 


-| the elements of wealth and happiness which 


great | beings whose will ought to be consulted. They 


on the people the necessity of their seeking the 
interests of the kingdom of God ‘being 
atters of 


primary importance without’ which t¥@y could 
not enjoy these blessings to any extent, or for, 
any length of time. 

As it~has ‘heen ‘with mankind fa 
riches, so it has been-with other blessings; they 
have reversed the plan proposed by the Lord. 
The love of self has predominated; and. they 


extent that it has blinded their eyes to their 
true interests. They bave, in their anxiety to 
grasp s shadow, like the fable of the dog and 
the meat, let the opportunity to obtain and se- 


ness is extraordinary, They have operated with 


have been placed within their reach as though 
they were the controlling power, and the only 


have scartely realized that the earth and the 
fulness thereof, the heavens and all ¢beir glory, 
are the Lord’s, and that they are his to bestow 
or withhold. Hence, they have not obtained 
these blessings upon correct principles and they 
have failed to accomplish what they would ac- 
complish were they obtained legitimately. 

Do mankind desire peace, happiness, honor, 
exaltation, riches and every blessing that heart 
can conceive of? If they do, let them consult 
the interests of the Lord, our Father in the 
heavens, the Creator of all things; let them 
make His will their will, H's wishes their wish- 
es; let them make it their delight to obey His 
laws, to reverence His precepts, to aid in 
bringing to pass His purposes; and if they will 
do this, identifying themselves and all that they 
have with His kingdom,they will most assured- 
ly secure to themselves all these blessings in 
perpetuity, and instead of the earth being a 
pandemonium, the abode of unhappiness, wretch- 
edness and every evil thing, as at present, it 
will become a heaven, a place of rest, where 
peace and plenty will abound, and where God 
and his angels will delight to resort. 

If mankind were to consult their true in- 
terests this would be the course they would 
take; in taking it they would find a field suf- 
ficiently ample for the full. scope of the most 
towering ambition, and for the legitimate exer- 
cise of every faculty that can bestow happi- 
ness or gratification. This is the course 
which the Lord designed for fan to take, and 
the man who does take it will obtain all these 
blessings, because the Lord has promised them, 
and he can not lic. The Lord, of course, will 
not force markind to adopt his plan, for he has 
given them their agency; but he has placed it 
before them, and told them in the most em- 
phatic. language, confirmed by the most 
solemn promises, what the effects of obedience 
to it would be—that riches, honor, immortality 
and endless lives, with every. blessing necessary 
to fit them to enjoy the peaceful occupancy of 
the earth, would be theirs; and he has left it 
optional with them to embrace or reject it. 

Until mankind are willing to acknowledge 
that God is supreme, and that He has a right 
to dictate and control all the affairs of His 
creations—until they are willing to abandon 
their short-sighted selfishness, and make every 
sacrifice necessary to forward His interests, 
‘with perfect faith and confidence that He has 
the ability and disposition to reward them for 


all they forego, they may seek in vain for the 
enjoyment of these blessings, for upon no other 
principle can they be legally obtained. 
The Indians in the Nerth. 


Joun Beeson, Esq., a gentleman from Rogue 
River Valley, O. T., is at present in this city, 
endeavoring by various means to create a feel- 
ing of sympathy in favor of the red men of 
Oregon. We are informed by Mr. B. that he 
was obliged to flee from his home to escape the 
violence threatened by a party composed of 
disbanded volunteers and others, for the share 
he had taken in disabusing the public mind in 
Oregon and the Eastern States in relation to 
the war and its causes. He had dared to of- 
fer a plea in behalf of the Indians, stating 
some of the wrongs which they had endared, 
and throwing a portion of the blame of the war 
on the whites for their oppressive cruelties 
practiced upon the aborigines; and because he 
had done this, indignation meetings were held, 
speeches made and resolutions passed, con- 
demuing the course he had taken, and styling 
his communications “ misrepresentations and 
charges against the people of Southern Oregon, | 
without the least shadow of truth, and the pro- 
duction of a low and depraved intellect;” and 
‘resolving “that it was the duty of all well} 
meaning citizens promptly and publicly to ex- | 
pose him, as by neglecting to do so thé false- 
hoods set forth by him might be received as 
truth.” From his statement we learn that they 
were not content with passing these resolutions, 
but were determined to lynch him; a friend’in- 
forming him of their intentions, he deemed ‘it 
prodent to seek safety in flight 
- "We know nothing of Mr. Beeson’s anteced- 
ents, but from our conversations with him, and 
from perusal of the papers containing his 
statements, we are satisfied that, so far as the 
Indians are concerned, tis position is a Cotrect 
fone, and that his views th rélation to them and 
the treatment they ought to ‘recéive, are” hu- 


and its concomitants might be legitimately ob- 


cure the reality-slip by. Their shortsighted-| 


by many in regard to the Indians, with their 
treatment of that people, must be revolting td 
every man whose heart is not completely dead- 
ened to all the feelings of humanity; and'ne 
man\js justified in sitting calmly by, while meas- 
ures Yor their destruction and extermination 
aré being adopted, without. uttering. bjs 

against the iniquity of such a proveeding. 


&}- The Yndians have, without doubt, committed 


‘great outrages, but they have also suffered Op: 
‘pression and innumerable wrongs from the 
|hands of the whites, which have been unchron-, 
icled and untold except among themselves, 
while those perpetrated-by them spon the 


pwhites have been blazoned trumpettongued} 


throughout the land from a thousand presses, 
rousing a spirit of revenge-apd hatred against 
all who wore a red skin. Imbued with this 
spirit, numbers have almost persuaded them- 
selves to look upon it as a duty to extirpate the 
Indians as a dangerous nuisance, on the same 
principle that they would wild animals, without 
regard to their innocence or guilt. This course 
of folly brings its own punishment, and the 
dreadful results of the adoption of this idea 
must, sooner or later, be apparent. The Lord 
will not permit such heinous crimes to pass un- 
punished. 

According to calculations made by Mr. Mer- 
iam, the meteorologist of Brooklyn Heights, 
three hundred and_ thirty-nine persons have 
been killed and wounded, either by their own 
guns or the guns of their sporting companions, 
in the fifty-three months preceding June, ’56, 
within the field of his research, while hunting 
little birds to kill or wound them: a greater 
number of persons than were felled by the pes- 
tilence during the visitation of the yellow 
fever to New York in 1819 and 1824,when the 
business portion of the city was nearly aban- 
doned by its inhabitants. If this is the retri- 
bution which follows the unnecessary slaughter 
of sparrows, how much more terrible the retri- 
bution following the needless slaughter of those 
madg in the image of God, who are of more 
value than many sparrows, though they may be 
Indians! 

The idea that they sre so ivferior to the 
whites as to be incapable of? appreciating kind 
treatment and the proper administration of jus- 
tice, is incorrect, and entirely unwarranted by 
facts. All unprejudiced men, who have had in- 
tercourse with them, bear testimony to the 
strength of their attachments, and the feelings 
of affection and gratitude evinced by them 
whenever there is an occasion for the display of 
such emotions. A conciliatory course and kind 
treatment have their effects upon the most de- 
based, and the red men have repeatedly proved 
that they are not insensible to their influence. 
In one of the letters published by Mr. Beeson 
in the Oregon Argus we find an account of an 
interview which he had with Dr. McLoughlin, 
whose name and history are so completely iden- 
tified with those of Oregon as to be inseparable; 
in #eaking of the Doctor, he says: 


4 ‘ifty-three years he has lived and traded with 
ndian tribes, twenty-two of which he was Su- 
perintendent, or he might have been called King in 
Oregon. When he first arrived on the site of this 
city he had but seven men, and was surrounded by 
5000 Indians; yet he maintained absolute authority, 
and during all those years had no general war. I in- 
quired, ‘How did you prevent difficultics?” He re- 
plied, ‘By the administration of impartial justice. 
The Indians saw that they were protected as well as 
punished by law, and they learned to respect it. On 
one occasion a white man committed a rape on an In- 
dian female. I sentenced him to forty stripes in 
presence of the tribe, which was applied with such 
severity as to cover him with blood and gore; but if 
Thad not done it two white ladies then comiag into 
the country would have suffered from retaliation, for 
which if I had inflicted punishment general war 
would have been the consequence. Indians are ten- 
acious of their rights, and the only way to live in 
peace is to maintain just laws.’ ”’ 


Had this @xample been followed much difficulty 
might have been avoided, and there would have 
been comparatively but little occasion for blood- 
shed. It is by taking this course that the in- 
habitants of Utah have been enabled to main- 
tain peaceful relations with the restless and 
predatory tribes by whom they are surrounded, 
and have avoided the expensive and bloody 
wars that have been waged in other Territories. 
How much better it would be for all concerned 
if the Government and people should adopt 
this policy in all their intercourse with the 
ahorigines. It would have a tendency to bind 
them to us with eternal bonds that would 
never be dissevered; and instead of being, as at 
present, a revengeful and uncompromising 
enemy whenever the occasion offers, they would 
be a safe and reliable ally of whom the nation 
might be proud. 

We intended to publish an address of Mr. 
Beeson’s to the citizens of Rogue River Valley, 
we have, however, been compelled to defer its 
publication until next week. 

News tHe Sanpwicn I 
the arrival of the bark Yankee from Honolula, 
we have received advices up to July 4th. ‘The 
fourth had’ been duly celebrated by the total 
suspension of business and the firing of salutes; 
at the rooms of the American Club the Decla- 
ration of Independence was read, and speeches 
were made suitable to the occasion. In the 
evening the club gave a grand ball in honor of 


the day. 


On the 19th of June, His Majesty of Hawaii, 
Kamehameha IV, was married at Honolulu to 
Miss Erfims Rooke, daughter of Dr: B. 
Rooke. Some three thousand persons were 
present on the occasion. A salutée‘of ‘artillery 
was fired on the event. In the evening there 


was a grand ball at the palace. The. King is 


22 years; the Queen 20. = 


‘the ctaters of Hawaii is becoming again quite 
restless. On the night of the 8th of June, a 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt at 
MKewaihoe;s which cracked stone walls and 
roused every body from-bed. The action of 
the volcano at Mauna De haa been someyhat, 
of late, but thé Jeye stream which, 
was formerly tending towafds Hilo, bas now 
‘branched off and is running to the southward, 
where less injury will bedone, 
We have received’ an. interesting communt 


obliged to defer until next week. 


R N N E 


By the aftival of tlie Sierra Nerdda, we 
have foor days later from the. Atlantic, one 
week later from Europe, and a jittle more than 
a month later from Nicaragua. — 

Col. De Shiel, who had been commissioned 
by our Government to make arrangements with 
the Government of Nicaragua for the tran- 
smission of the California mails through the 
transit route of Nicaragua, had arrived in that 
country, and was on his way to Granada when 
the Sierra Nevada left. If he should be suc- 
cessful in making an arrangement of this kind, 
‘the Eastern mails will be received on this side 
several days quicker than by the present ar- 
rangement. | 

The condition of affairs generally in the 
Eastern States remain about the same as shown 
by our last accounts. The political parties 
were on the alert and were manifesting con- 
siderable earnestness in the canvass. There is 
every prospect of a fierce struggle for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Fillmore arrived in New York on the 
11th of June, and was received with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm by his friends. He was escorted 
to the St. Nicholas Hotel, and a grand proces- 
sion, banquet, &c., were arranged to come off 
in his behalf on the 25th. In reply to the in- 
quiry whether he intended to decline engaging 
in the Presidential contest, Mr. Fillmore said: 


‘*T have already written a letter accepting the 
nomination tendered te me; buf to make assurance 
doubly sure, I now tell you that it is my determi- 
nation:to stand by the party that has nominated me; 
and till that party sees fit to withdraw my name it 
will not be withdrawn.’’ 


The ex-President had paid Philadelphia a 
visit and was grandly received. One hundred 
guns were fired. In fact, wherever he has 
gone he has been received with the great- 
est enthusiasm, distinguished men of all parties 
vieing with each other in honoring him. 

Matters in Kansas wore a calmer aspect than 
at the previous advices. The South has made 
& proposition in the Senate for the pacification 
of Kansas; the North have-not received it 
favorably. Gen. Smith has been sent to that 
unhappy country, to supersede Col. Sumner. 

The discussions in the Senate on the exciting 
questions of the day were characterized, as 
usual, by an uncompromising and malignant 
spirit; each party being beut on carrying out 
its views at all hazards. 

On the 22nd of June a terrible gale occur- 
red at New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
places adjacent. Several buildings were blown. 
down, and a number of boats capsized. Many 
persons were injured and several killed, but the 
number was not known. During the prevalence 
of the storm, thunder and lightning roared and 
flashed terrifically, and the electrical fluid 
struck in a number of places, killing a woman 
in Brooklyn; and it is feared others had suf- 
fered from its awful effects. 

The Rochester papers of the 20th of June 
contain further particulars of the shooting 
of James J. Strang, of Beaver Island, al- 
luded to in our last week’s issue. Capt. Mc 
Bride of the United States iron-steamer Mich- 
igam, which was lying at the pier at Beaver 
Island, sent his pilot to Strang, who was a 
short distance off, with a request for him to 
come on board the steamer on some business. 
As Strang was retorning with the map, and 
when they were about half way down the dock. 
two men stepped out from behind the wood 
piles with which both sides of the dock are 
lined, and one of them fired a revolver twice, 
both balls striking Strang; the other then fired 
a single pistol the ball of which strack him near 
the vertebral column, at the small of his back’ 
and passed into his body. The men, whose 
ames arc Alexander Wentworth and Thomas 
Bedford, mace no attempt to escape, but sur- 
rendered themselves up to Captain McBride. 
The tracing of the two balls by the surgeon 
was not strongly attempted, as they were sup- 
posed tobe mortal = 

The news of the dismissal of Mr. Crampton 
had reached England, but did not create much 
excitement. The London journals all have 
editorials on the subject. They now argue that, 
as Mr. Crampton’s case is a personal one, there 
is no necessity to send away Mr. Dallas, who, at 
the present moment, is quite popular. The 
Daily News says that it is with the Northérn 
‘States of the Union that’ Britain should conic 
to an understanding, for the Northern’ States 
would rather dissolve the Union thai go to war 
with England. The Wews, ‘however. thinks 
that the dismissal nissal of Mr. Dallas would serve n 
purpose but to ripen animosity. Thé London 
Moruing Star thinks that*to involve ‘some fifty 
of sixty millions of people, ‘of ‘the ‘same tace, 
language and religion, In desperate and Geddy 
strife, m order to avenge the dignity’ of’s 
Crampton, is too great an absurdity to be fot 
& moment entertained. The people appear to 


}mane ‘and philanthropic. "The fleas indulged in| 


"Phe old goddess “ Pele,”: who rules among 


cation from Elder John %. Gaine which we are | 


that it would be disastrous to commerce, and 
would be apt to affect them in their most ten- 
der spot—their pocket. Phe tremendous loss 
of life, and the misery~aud seuffering, which 
would inevitably: follow declaration-of war, 


: there is more of the Anglo-American element in- 
troduced into the country,there can be bat little 
hope entertained of there being any thing per- 
mapent in thé,sliape Of-goyernment. Walker 
had evinced considerable talentand statesman- 


geems to be bat little thought of, and has’ but ship during his brief career in that country, 


little weight in deciding against sach a measure ; 
it is the monetary interest that depo wn 
ed, andif, by the suapamaign and déstraction 

‘be affected, then a 
‘strong protest will be heard sgainst the war. 

Considerable sensation had been caused in 
Madrid, Spein, so sey the. Madrid joarnals of 


Tihe of<Jutie, by the discovery of a 


spiracy to assassinate the Queen. The attempt 
was made by a young man, a carpenter, who 
was drawn foto the secret gociety which was 
organized, and who was desiggated by lot to 
the deed. ‘The reward for’ firing on the 


| Queen was to be 2,000 piasters; the failure to 


do so was to be punished by death by his fellow- 
conspirators. He was prevented from discharg- 
ing the pistol with which he had provided him- 
self, by the seizure of his arm by a police agent. 

In France the inundations of the Loire and 
other streams have done fearful damage. The 
Emperor had visited the inundated districts,and 
had disbursed large amounts of money from 
his private purse for the relief of the inhabit- 
ants. The latest accouuts state that the rivers 
were subsiding. Nothing like av accurate es 
timate of the damage done by the iuundations 
has been published; but it has been roughly es 
timated that 40,000 people have been rendered 
houseless, and that 100,000 have been thrown 
out of employment. In the slate quarries of 
Angers alone, which have been completely 
overwhelmed with water, 10,000 persons have 
been thrown out of work and at the same 
time deprived of shelter by the destruction of 
their cottages. Tours and the adjacent country 
is described as being covered with water as far 
as the eye can reach. Wherever the eye rests 
it sees farms submerged, houses that cannot be 
inhabited for a long time to come, even if they 
can ever be inhabited again, and on the heights 
thousands of victims grouped together without’ 
shelter and- without food. In Lyons, as the 
waters recede numerous bodies are discovered, 
all in a state of decomposition. A letter from 
Arles states that the extent of the country in- 
undated in that neighborhood is at least twenty 
leagues. 

Walker and the Prospects in Nicaragua, 

Tue news from Nicaragua is important. 
There had been an alliance of the States San 
Salvador, Guatemela and Honduras formed 
with the intention of destroying Walker’s 
power in Nicaragua. About two thousand of 
the allied troops commenced their march for 
Leon, but hearing on the way about the battle 
of Rivas, and the defeat of the Costa Ricans, 
two hundred deserted, and the remainder re- 
fused to proceed. Miondaras then withdrew 
from the alliance. When Walker received the 
intelligence that the forces of these powers 
were on their way to attack Leon, the present 
capital of ‘the country, he lost no time in 
marching with an adequate force to that point, 
with the intention of giving them a warm re 
ception. He remained a week in Leon arrang- 
ing affairs, and then left for Granada. Scarce 
ly had they regghed Granada before a courier 
arrived, bringing the intelligence of the flight 
of Rivas, the President of Nicaragua, and his 
cabinet. The reason assigned for this sudden 
flight is their fear of Walker. In an address 
which Gen. Walker has issued to the people of 
Nicaragua he charges the Rivas Administra- 
tion with an attempt to create troubles, difficul- 
ties and war, between the people and the Am- 
ericans whom they had invited thither. He al- 
so declares that they have coalesced with the 
armed and declared enemies of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, with the forces mustered by Car- 
rera for the subjagation of their own people. 
Therefore, he says he considers the late Pro- 
visional Government no longer worthy of ex- 
istence, and he has, in the name of the people, 
declared its dissolution, and has organized a 
Provisional Government until the nation ex- 
ercises its natural right of. electing its own 
rulers. Don Fermin Ferrer was declared Pres 
ident of the new Provisional Government. In 
the election of the regular President of the 
Republic, delegates were chosen from the dif- 
ferent departments, and the candidates submit- 
ted to them; there were three candidates pre 
sented, but the majority of the delegates gave 
their votes for Walker. He, however, declined 
to accept the office upon their votes, and, there 
fore, had a deeréé issued annalling the entire 
election. If it was the wish of the people that 
he should lidld ‘the Office Of President, he sig- 
hified ‘his willingness to do so; but, lest he 
should be dcenséd of using’ ‘an undue influence 
to effect this, he wished to submit it to a pop- 
ular vote of the people. The election came off 
on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th af June, and te 
sulted in the election of Gen. Wm. Walker, 
President of the Republic of Nicaragua, for 
the regular term of two years. Fis soldiers 
Were not perthitted to vote. 

‘Walker's star is in the ascendant, and if any 
dependence could be plated in appearances and 
fair prospects, he might safely calculate on 2 
brilliant future. But in at the pre 
sent ‘time there seemé to be a deficiency of the 
matetial necessary to build stable gorernment. 
It'is evident that’ fliere can be iio dependence 


placed on the Nicaraguans themeelves,and 


whieb,with his other qualities, amply capacitate 
him, In the opinion of his' admpiret 5 for the po 
sition he now ocvapics. - Thereepgnition of his 
government by the Ugited States will strength- 
en him, atid we shall expect ere long to hear of 
him adopting fetaliatory measares towards his 
hitherto troublesome neighbors. The firidily 
of Purpose which is said to be a characteristic 
of Leonid’ Napoleon, appears to be a prominent 
trait in the character of Walker, and he evi- 
dently believes that. he is destined to accom- 
plish what he has undertaken. It is this be- 
lief, doubtless, that bas supported bim, aud aid- 
ed him in exercising the resistless energy which 
‘has overcame so many obstacles. 

: Whatever the future of Walker may be, 
whether he is the man to carry out the “ man- 
ifest destiny,” or not, the ball has been put in 
motion, and it is not at all probable that it will 
stop rolling until Central America is througty 
denationalized, and the present inefficient and 
unsuitable forms of government supplanted by 
a liberal, expansive and vigorous system that 
will raise that once lovely country to its former 
glory and consequence. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK, 


Tue Vigilance Committee still continue their 
operations in shipping off and arresting such char- 
acters as merit their attention. Judge Terry 
is still confined in their rooms, and there is 
nothing known by outsiders about their in- 
tentions respecting him. Interior papers who 
have hitherto upheld their organization begin to 
think that they ought to disband; those of the 
city presses, who have been in favor of their 
proceedings, still advocate the necessity of a 
continuation of their labors; aud some writers 
go so far as to urge the organization of such 
‘Committees throughout the State. One object 
of these organizations is to be the removal of 
the State officials, peaceably if possible, by 
force of arms if requisite. The “ Law and 
Order” party contend that the Vigilance Com- 
mittee are falling into disrepute, and that they 


can not possibly hold together much longer. 
Whatever the designs of the Committee in re- 
lation to disbanding, or continuing their organ- 
ization may be, the hubbub raised about their 
movements seem to have but little effect upon 
them,at least so far as outward appearances go. 
Mr. Hopkins has been removed from the en- 
gine house where he was carried when wound- 
ed, to his home; his recovery of late has been 
quite satisfactory. 

The Republican party in the city have held 
a meeting ratifying the nominations of Fremont 
and Dayton; they have also organized a Fre- 
mont “ Bear” Clab. ‘The club is thus styled 
in allusion to the bear flag raised by Fremont 
and his mountaineers in California in 46. The 
Democrats have also organized a club, which 
will probably be styled the “‘ Buck and Breck 
Club.” 

On Thursday a man by the name of Bulger, 
one of the individuals sent away some time 
since to the Sandwich Islands, returned on the 
Yankee to this port. Immediately on the ar- 
rival of the vessel, and before she dropped her 
anchor, @ courier was despatched to the Com- 
mittee informing them of his return. A dep 
utation was sent down to the vessel and he was 
conveyed to the Committee Rooms. The news 
of his arrival created considerable excitement 
and there was a tremendous rush of people to 
the vicinity of the Committee rooms. Carr and 
Gallagher who where shipped at the same time, 
were in Honolulu when the Yankee left. There 
has been considerable speculation indulged in 
relative to the coarse the Committee would pur- 
sue with him. Many have an idea, (and some 
openly advocate its necessity,) that the Com- 
mittee will execute him, as in his sentence at 
the time of his exportation death was the 
penalty affixed to his return. 

Scarcely had the excitement attendant upon 
the re-captoare of Bulger subsided, before the 
city was again thrown into a fever by the ail- 
nouncement that Dr. A. Randall had been shot 
by a man named Joseph Hetherington, a noto- 
rious character who shot a Dr. Baldwin in 1853 
in a dispute about the ownership of a lot. The 
cause of the difficulty is said to have been an 
ausettled indebteducss of Randall to Hethering- 
tou. The latter had loaned the former money 
at exOrbitant rates of interest, for which the 


former had: given land, etc., in security. A 


coolness had sprung up between them in conse- 
quence of Randal! not being able to meet these 
payments promptly. It is reported that Heth- 
rington has been pursuing Randall about the 
streets endeavoring to pick a quarrel with him 
for some days. On the day when the shooting 
took place Randall went into the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, where he stops when in town, and was 
followed by Hetheringtos, and friends. 
When Hetherington came iuto ‘the bar room, 
he stepped up to Randall, seized him by the 
whiskers, and jerked him five or six feet from 
where he was standing. They were both armed, 


and in this position he fired 
Hetherington shot twice after- 

the 
bar,he reached over aud putting bis pistol close 
to Randall shot him in the head. The ball en- 


as 
though examination of Hetheriog- 
= hat found that one of Dr. Rand. 
shots passed through it juat above the 
head. Hetberwgton was a police 
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For the Western Standard : 


Ms. Eprroe: 


In a previous communication to the ee 
attempted to give what I considered, a practical defi- 
nition of the word faith. According to the Bible, it 

was ‘through faith we understand that the worlds! 
cient by the word of God; and miracles and 
mighty works were wrought. Whe faith here spoken 
of, through which the worlds were framed, and-ghat 


' gpoken of in my article, I say, was nothing more or 


jess, than a knowledge of the waysand means by 
which a desired result could be produced. I say, the: 
faith which enables an architect or a builder of 
houses, to plan and build, is nothing but their know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of their respective 
professions, coupled with a desire and determination 
to accomplish a Certain purpose; and, as I have before 
said, he who possesses sufficient knowledge to make 
s watch, also possesses sufficient to alter and repair 
it: and so far as faith is concerned, He who framed 
the worlds—organized the human body, and governs 
and controls all things, acts upon the same principle 
as the architect, builder and watchmaker. This 
knowledge of causes, or ways and means, I consider, 
the evidence and assurance of things hoped for, but 


not seen. 

As I am not writing for controversy, I will observe, 
that any theory which is not practical, needs no ar- 
guments to disprove; but.a few questions concerning 
it, might be profitable. And any theory that is prac- 
tical, needs no arguments to support it; but a few 
words by way of explanation, is all that is necessary. 

Faith is of two kinds, one I will call perfect, the 
other subordinate. Faith perfect, can only be exer- 
cised by independent beings, or so far as they are 
such. Therefore, it can exist in a perfect state only 
with Him who is Omnicient and Omnipotent, or in 
one who understands, and can control all causes. 
Meh can exercise this faith just as far as they are in- 
dependent agents, or actors. | 


Faith subordinate, is that which dependent beings 
exercise in their superiors, or in those with whom 
they enter intocovenant. He who exercises faith 
subordinate, may not understand any of the absolute 
causes that produce a desired result; but their faith 
is their assurance, or their confidence in a second or 
third person. It was not this kind of faith through 
which the worlds were framed, or any thing else was 
framed; but it is the kind of faith that stimulates one 
individual to employ another, to build for him a 
house, or to alter and repair for himawatoch. It is 
this kind of faith that stimulates individuals to enter 
into covenant one with another, generally. 

It is faith subordinate, that one exercises when he 
obeys the gospel, when he enters into covenant with 
his God—a covenant that is called an everlasting 
covenant, which is after the power of an endless life. 
Many of the ordinances of the gospel do not seem to 
have any direct bearing upon the results that are pro- 
duced through their observance; and ‘by many intel- 
ligent, well meaning men, they'are looked upen as 
nonessential. And such would be the fact, in the 
absence of this covenant between God and man. Why 
sins should be remitted through the ordinance of 
baptism, or the Holy Ghost received, or the sick 
healed through the laying on of hands, is, be- 
cause God has promised to bestow these gifts upon 
those who will keep covenant with him. There- 
fore, let no one who enjoys the gifts promised ih the 
gospel, be high minded; but fear, lest by not observ- 
ing the conditions of the covenart on his own part, 
he forfeits his right to the promised blessings. For 
he that administers in the house of God, is only a 
fellow-servant, and an heir to the same promises con- 
tained in the covenant, as the one administered unto; 
and, in this digression I may as well remark, that 
signs or the gifts promised in the gospel, are not com- 
monly enjoyed by any but God's covenant people. 
Hence, signs follow them that believe. For, until a 
man believes, he will not enter into covenant with 
man, or his God. 

Now let us examine the process by which a man 
obtains faith in the only wise and true God and Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent, and faith in the gospel. 

Man in his natural state, as it is called, finds him- 


’ gelf dissatisfied. Riches, preferment, honor and ap- 


plause have all been possessed and enjoyed; but the 
man is not satisfied. Something still is wanting. 
Dissatisfaction creates desire, desire seeks for evidence 
on which to build hope, &. But first, by way of 
illustration, let us examine the process through 
which the mind of one man passes in obtaining that 
faith and confidence in another that justifies his en- 
tering into covenant with him. 

Having a desire to accomplish that which requires 
more force and skill, or knowledge and power, than 
I possess within myself, I desire (one of the first causes 
of voluntary action) help. I hope—I seek—I hear of 
one (aniess I do, I can not possibly believe in him) 
who is able and willing to render the desired aid. 
Inquiry causes acquaintance, which produces belief. 
Belief urged on by desire and hope, justifies action and 
induces me to enter into covenant with the desired 

one, of whom I have heard. The conditions of the cov- 
enants being determined, we commence to mutually 
prove each other; and, as the desired work progresses, 
confidence in each other's abilities and integrity in- 
Creases, until faith is generated. After the contracts 
have been completely fulfilled, their perfect know- 
ledge, in regard to the past transaction, assumes 
precedence, and faith, belief, hope and desire, in re- 
Gard to this particular transaction, no longer have a 
controling influence, but become supernumeraries. 
They are not annihilated, as some suppose, through 
the consummation of the past, but remain to be used 
on a future occasion, being thereby strengthened and 
invigorated; in fact, the source from which’ they in- 
variably spring, ig-the happy consummation of the 
past. By a similar process, the mind of man obtains 
faith im. the gospel, and in the only wise and true 
God and Jesas Christ whom he has sent. 

Man being dissatisfied, desiie; consolation. He 
seeks, he hears the gospel preached—he hopes it is 
true—he inquires, which causes acquaintance, which 
produces belief, which justifies action, and induces 
the individual to obey its precepts and ordinances: 
which creates knowledge in part, which constitutes 
Jaith in the gospel, and in the only-wise and true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He has zent. By th‘s process, 
man obtains a knowledge of, and enters into covenant 


With the One who understands and can control all 


Causes. By this process, man fulfils his part of 
the conditions of the Everlasting Covenant, which 
entitles him to the gift of the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter, the Spirit of truth, that leads into ell truth, 
45d shows things that are to come:, The individual 
‘hat ls in possession of this gift, has net only obtained 
consolation, put is in the enjoyment of the highest 
state of felicity gttainable by man in the flesh. 

Now, let us inquire what it is that constitutes, or 
Created the individual’s faith of whom we have been 


Spepking. he has ob- | 


consolation, by vomplying with certain conditions. 
He has fulfilled his part, and received according to 
the promises contained in the covenant; and upon 
desires of the future are imilt. 

‘*The wind bloweth where it listeth; we 
sound thereof, but can not tell from whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth: so is every one that ia, born of 
the spirit." As I have before said; no man can tell 
how these great results have been produced; al] the 
individyal can say, is, that he has dongpertain things 
on his part, and has received what was promised in 
the gospel; consequently, he believes the gospel is 
true, and that the One lives who made the promises 
therein contained. Precisely as one man obtains 
faith and confidence in the word of his fellow-man, 
so man obtains faith and confidence in the-word of 
God, vis., by proving them. And from the fact, that 
what a man does in obeying the first principles of the 
gospel, has no direct cause in producjag the results 
that follow, one draws the strongest reasons that 
could be given, to prove that the One lives wiitris 
said to have made the promises to man that are con- 
tained in the gospel. For, ff thegift of the Holy 
Ghost was nothing more tlian the result of the labor 
of the one who possessed it, it would not be a gift, 


| but an acquired possession, for which no one would 


be entitled to gratitude, and it would rather indicate 
that no higher power than man existed, and man 
could have no faith in any being greater than him- 
self and his fellows. Consequently, as I have before 
said, it is faith subordinate that man exercises when 
he obeys the gospel, the ordinances of which seem to 
have no direct bearing uyion the results produced by 
their administration. Notwithstanding, no individ- 
ual need expect to receive the gifts promised in the 
gospel until he has complied with all their require- 
ments, both according to the spirit and the letter 
thereof. Why? Because such are the forms and con- 
ditions of the Everlasting Covenant, between our 
Father in heaven and His children on the earth. 

This kind of faith being that most commonly 
spoken of, has led many superficial observers to con- 
clude that faith was nothing but a blind belief. This 
I have said is a mistake, and I repeatit. It was not 
this kind of faith through which the worlds were 
framed, or any thing else was framed; but it is simply 
that kind of faith which justifies dependent man, in 
entering into, and keeping covenant with an indepen- 
dent God, who has faith perfect within Himself to 
frame worlds, and all things therein—to heal the 
sick and to do all the mighty miracles spoken of in 
the Bible, when called upon by those that have faith 
in, and keep covenant with Him. For it is He alone 
that bestows the gifts promised in the gospel to those 
who comply with certain conditions. ‘‘ By grace ye 
ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves; 
it is the gift of God.’’ 


I now wish to make a few general: remarks upon 
the subject under consideration. First, I will say 
that neither faith or belief is the absolute cause of 
voluntary action. A man may have the most per- 
fect assurance of bis ability to perform a certain 


of most future events, are a sealed book to the eye of 
reasob. ‘Those who are moved by the Holy Ghost, 
often declare ‘things, in general terms, that their 
own understanding does not comprehend. The secret 
things belong to the Lord; ‘things that are revealed, 

belong to us and ‘our children. A knowledge of -the 
past and present is the common property of all. A 
knowledge of . the fs posedesed by but few. 

“*Bufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

There is also another kind of belief that springs 
from the propensities and the desires of men, which 
‘is not only seductive and delusive, but malicious and 
criminal. | This species of belief is peculiar to those 
who receive not the truth when revealed to them, 
because they have no love for it; and, consequently 
are left to believe a lie that they may be damned; 
because they have pleasure in unrighteousness. These 
are they who after having tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come, afterwards 
treat the Everlasting Covenant with contempt, and 
willfully refuse to obey or respect it. Consequently 
they are left to work all manner of uncleanness with 
greediness, that they may go to their own place; 
having been given up to the desires of their own 
heart's lusts. 

‘* For this eternal truth is giv’n, 
He'll eall, persuade, direct him right; 
Bless him with om love and light; 
In nameless ways prove good and kind, 
But never force the human mind. 

T think that I have written enough to make myself 
understood, or to give others an understanding of 
my ideas concerning that faith which enabled Jesus 
Christ to open the eyes of the blind—to heal the sick, 
and to perform what is called, his miracles. If Christ 
was an independent being, His faith consiated of the 
knowledge and power possessed within Himself. If 
He was a dependent being, His faith consisted in the 
knowledge of, and confidence in some superior being, 
that possessed the knowledge and power requisite to 
do the desired work; in either case the faith that 
wrought the miracle, was nothing more or less than 
a knowledge of the necessary ways and means, united 
with desire and hope. ‘‘ Faith is the evidence of 
things hoped for.’’ 

According to my conclusions, the belief that men 
entertain, may be false, and~at the same time be 
counted to them as faults or misfortunes, according 
to the motives and desires of those by whom the be- 
lief is entertained» 

This article is a sequel to one that appeared in the 
ninth number of the Stanparp, and I think answers 
some criticisms of Rhijetns that appeared in number 
eleven. 


Pur. 
From our Correspondent : 


Satmon Faris, Fl Dorado Co., 
Cal., July 7th, 1856. 


Dean Broruer CAXNon: 
Although there is no particular news to soinindwent: 


siiciide cate, 1 thought I would drop you a line to let you 
and neglect, or refuse to act. His neglect or aie oe w that we are stil#fursuing the uneven tenor 


may be in consequence of partial exhaustion, or of 
indolence, or some remote motive of policy. Conse- 
quently, belief and faith can only be called auxiliary 
or helping causes of action in men; and, unless these 
are accompanied with desire and hope, sufficiently 
strong to overcome all opposing influences, they are 
powerless. 

Now, in regard to the nature of desire, hope, belief 
and faith, I will say that in the examples we have 
exhibited, the mind has seemed to step, as it were, 
from one state to the other, until it arrived at the 
consummation of a certain purpose; and all these 
different stages might appear to be only degrees of 
the same passion or emotion; but if we carefully ex- 
amine ourselves we shall find that they are separafe 
and distinct, and not unfrequently act in opposition 
to each other. For example: a man may desire a 
thousand dollars, but have no hopes of obtaining it. 
Again, a man may hope that his sick friend will regain 
his health, while at the same time he believes his re- 
covery impossible. ‘*‘ Abraham believed against hope."’ 
Again g}can believe, and attempt an untried experi- 
ment, which may succeed, or it may fil; but faith 
attempts what has frequently been accomplished, and 
acts upon well understood principles. Perfect know- 
ledge in regard to a certain transaction is not acquired 
until the act is passed, or placed beyond a contin- 
gency. Belief may be right or wrong, according to 
the evidence from which it springs. ‘Faith is weak 
or strong, according to the imbecility or the energy 


of its possessor. ‘‘ Be always sure you are right, then 


go a-head.”’ 

We may not easily determine where belief ends 
and faith begins, neither is it easy to detegnine the 
exact point? or line, where inch No. 1 ends, and inch 
No. 2 begins on a two foot rule: It may not be easy 
to determine the difference between the nature of 
faith and belief, neither is it easy to define the differ- 
ence between the nature of three gnd five. Never- 
theless, a line exists that separates one inch from the 
other, and a difference exists between three and five. 
The difference between three and five is one of order 
and magnitude, and the same difference exists be- 
tween faith and belief. Faith being the consequence 
of practical knowledge, whereas, belief. may exist 
without the least practical knowledge concerning the 
matter. Belief not unfrequently springs from noth- 
ing but desire and hope. ‘‘ The wish is frequently 
father to the thought.'’ This kind of belief is the 
foundation of almost all religious delusions. It was 
this kind of belief that stimulated Peter the Hermit 
and the Crusaiers to attempt the récovery of the 
Holy Land from the infidel Turks. - It is this kind of 
belief that makes some men expect much when but 
little is to be obtained—to promise quickly and per- 
form slowly. 

This kind of belief inspires enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism. All men tea greater or less extent feel- its 
influence. It creates a geal without knowledge. It 
anticipates a result without any regard te the cause. 
It jumps at a conclusion without the details of 
an argument, and, it da seductive; because it is 
commonly entertained by benevolent well-meaning, | 
well-wishiing individnalé. It ts debasive because good | 
men desire that it should be true, If it reasons at 
all, it reasons apriori; and by false pre- 
mises, it arrives at wrong conclusions. Such was the 
reasoning of Mr. Miller and others, a few years since, 
concerning the end of the world; and such is the 
A.J. Davis and other spiritualists gen-. 

y- 

The great resulis of creation are fixed facts, ondain- 
ed before the foundations of the world, aud some of 
them have been revealed to man for his encourage- 
ment, and to inspire him with desite and hope. But 
the time when, and the details of how these great 


results are to be produced, no man knoweth, not even 


the angels of heaven, but the Father only. . Conse- 
quently, when these spiritualists have communica 
tions concerning the fature, they are more frequen 


of our way through these mountainous regions, 
sometimes over parched and arid hilfs or plains ex- 
posed to the burning heat of the sun, and sometimes 
through shady groves, or by the side of some winding 
and softly murmuring brooklet where the leafy foliage 
of the trees almost meets overhead, forming a beuuti- 
ful natural arbor and a shelter from the direct and 
scorching rays of the bright king of day. 


It is to me a matter of regret that I can not seport 
much progress in our labors; others seem to prosper 
in their efforts to bring men to the knowledge of the 
truth, and baptize their hundreds, while we during 
nearly eight months of assiduous attention to the 
duties of our calling have baptized but one. I fre- 
quently fear it is the result of our own unskilfulness 
in the cultivation of our portion of the vineyard. For 
myself I am free to confess, that while I might per- 
haps plough and plant tolerably well, it requires a 
much more experienced and skilful workman, to 
water, dig about, prune and nurture the tender shoot 
so as to cause it to bring forth fruit. Still, should we 
not accomplish any thing else, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that wherever we have gone, we have 
been the means of allaying and calming gthe popular 
prejudice and excitement against Mormonism, and 
the reflecting portion of the inhabitants of the region 
of country we have visited, begin to think that it is 
not quite such « ridiculous, gross, and wicked impos- 
ture as they had been”accustomed to regard it, and 
ithat the Mormons are not quite so unreasonable, 
corrupt and blood thirsty as they are represented to 
be, and there seems to be a pretty general revulsion 
of feeling—I can not say in favor of our principles— 
but in favor of neutrality towards us. This is cer- 
tainly gaining a good deal, and a great share of this 
is undoubtedly due to the influence of the Sranparp. 

The weather is extremely warm, and it is very 
fatiguing and enervating to climb these rugged hills, 
and though divested of coat and vest, we seldom 
reach the top of one of them without being thoroughly 
saturated :.ith perspiration; yet often when we reach 


some spot from which we can ovtaina more than 
usually beautiful and extended view, I feel fully re- 
paid for the toil of ascension. At such times, while 
the rich and fertile valley of the Sacramento lies ex- 
tended beneath our feet, dotted over with its white 
dwellings, seen like specs in the distance, with the 
river winding through the midst of yellow fields of 
‘waving grain like a thread sparkling in the rays of 
the sun, we pause while we gaze upon the loveliness 
of the scene, to cast a lingering glance towards those 
dim and distant mountains behind whose towering 
and hasy peaks lies the great metropolis of the Pacific, 
and to think of’ thdié self denying philanthropists, 
confined in some obscure recess of that great 
city, are tolling day'and night to assist in the great 
work of spreading 
and of emancipating the human mind from its bond- 
age of error, ignorance and superstition, without 
thing. to relieve the of their labors, 
‘without any change of gcene to refresh and invigorate, 
‘their minds, and their self sacrifice and devotion per- 
chance unnoticed. and unappreciated. When I look 
at the Sraxpaap apd think of the patient perseverance. 
manifested by, those connected with jt, I feel asham- 
ed even to think that we have any trials. > a 
Fourth, we apent at brother Crow's and sister’ 
‘Harmon's. ‘Barly in the morning our cars were sai- 
uted by theuteport-of cannon announcing the 80th 
| pnniversary: of our National Independence. The 
pound fell sadly and.mornfully on my ear; I djd not; 
feel that sperkiing animation whi: to. 
in my soul. whexi**Indepemience da come;”* 
rejoicing seemed to me to be out and 
gembied » party of children celebrating their futher's 
birth dey while bets tying on his couch fo ‘the 
agonising of déath. Surely it would” 
been. far more appropriate had it been set spart ass 


day.of. fasting and humiliation, instead. of a day 


false than true. hat the spirita wish to deoaive | rejoicing and feasting. 


the summit of some lofty eminence, or light upon! 


the knowledge of the truth, | 


our political sky, and filling every heart with fearful 
forebodings, has at last burst upon us in all its fury. 
Already the fierce mitterings of its distant thunders 
reverberate in our ears, the precursor of that terrible 
tempest which ie @bout to sweep the last vestige of 
those institutions which have been the pride of our 
fathers, the adiniration of the world and the hope of 
the opprewed of all nations, It is yain longer tocry 
*« peace, peace,” it {é useléss to shut our eyes to the 
danger that threatens us—civil war is inevitable! Alt 
the dark passions of human nature are aroused and 
let loose;. the demon of anarchy and confusion is unb- 
chained, and that terrible couflict is already com- 
meneed which can only end in the annthiletion of 
one, if not both of the parties engaged in it. The 


question with the most sagacious statesmen of the! 
day, now, is not ‘* How shall we avoid civil war? how 
shall we preserve the Union?’’ but, ‘‘ How shall it be, 


terminated with the least loss of life and property? 
what course shall we pursue so that the logs of the 
Union shalf not also involve the loss of those instita- 
tions and principles upon which it is built?’ The 
great question now is, whether amidst the general 
wreck any thing can be saved; is there any spot 
where a seed from the tree of Liberty may be planted, 
to grow up in freshness and renewed youth and vigor, 
to give shelter to mankind beneath its spreading 
boughs, when its parent tree shall lie prostrate, dis- 


membered and moldering in the dust, or is even this 


to be denied us, and the last expiring ray of hope to 
perish amidst the surrounding gloom. And are the 
anticipations of the world to be disappointed? Is there 
no hope for the poor, the down trodden and oppress- 
ed? Has the Sun of Liberty for ever set behind the 
dark clouds which now linger around the horizon? 
Nol. Even now the bright star of hope is seen aris- 
ing above the scene in silent beauty and majestic 
splendonr; its rays penetrate the gloom and inspire 
the ‘breasts of thousands with renewed hope and 
énergy. A seed from the tree of Liberty fas long 
since been planted, and has flourished unnoticed and 
unknown; it was wafted by the storms of persecution 
and hate, and was dropped in the kindly soil of Utah. 
There, unmolested by selfish and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, and cherished by the hardy children of the 
mountains, it has grown up in beauty and in strength, 
and now invites the oppressed of all nations to take 
refuge beneath the shadow of its foliage, where peace 
reigns, and where the pestilential breath of moral 
corruption does not come. 

The fierce cry of battle, the shout of victory, the 
clash of arms, the cries of the wounded, the shrieks 
of the dying, and the wail of widows and orphans are 
already borne across the continent on the viewless 


| wings of the wind, and in our own land is commenc- 


ed a war which will probably be more cruel and des- 
olating than any other the world ever saw But why 
all this trouble; why this fratricidal war; was there 
no help for it? Yes! Joseph Smith, a man inspired 


by the Spirit of God, was sent by Him with amessage | 


to this nation; he came to tell them of the judgments 
and desolations that awaited them unless they would 
repent of their sins and embrace the gospel of Jesus 


Christ in its fullness; he came to offer them a plan | 


of redemption, which if they would have received 
and acted upon, would have saved them from all 
their difficulties, and would have united and harmon- 
ized all contending parties, for there is no problem 
however difficult, whether of a political, soeial or re- 
ligious nature which Mormonism can not solve. But 
instead of receiving Joseph Smith with the respect 
due to a Minister from the Court of Heaven, like the 
Jews of old, they rejected his testimony and sealed 
their own destruction by shedding his blood. Had 
the people of this nation received and obeyed the 
message which God sent to them, He ld have 
blessed and prospered them, delivered them from all 
their enemies, and built up His glorious kingdom in 
their midst. But now their day of grace is past, the 
things which make for their peace are hid from their 
eyes, and their house is left unto them desolate. 
Twenty-six years ago, when no one anticipated 
such a calamity as the dissolution of the Union and 
civil war, Joseph Simith foretold the events which are 
now taking place, and boldly predicted the complete 
overthrow of this great and powerful government; 


Chinaman will: recover from his wound. 


ing is the Executive branch of the Republic: 

President—Don Fermin Ferrer. 

Secretary of State—Gen. Manuel Carrascosa. 

Secretary of War—Gen Mateo Pineda. 

Secretary of Treasury—Don Manuel Loredo. 

MERIDIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Since the war with Costa Rica, terminated by the 
flight of Mora, the Department of Rivas has been un- 
der the command of Brig. Gen. Hornsby, and, as a 
matter of course, in a state of the utmost quietude. 

The crop of cocoa is rapidly being gathered in, and 
will yield this season at least a million of dollars. 
Most of this is taken from confiscated property, and 
therefore goes into the treasury of the State. The 
property itself is in the hands of persons selected by 
the Government to take care of it, and superintend- 
ing the gathering of the crops. 

CAPTURE OF A PRIZE. 

The £7 Nicaraguense says: The schooner San Jose, 
Capt. Morton, arrived at San Juan del Sur on Thurs- 
day last, loaded with provisions, &c. We learn that 
this vessel was purchased by citizens of Costa Rica, 
although built in the United States, and sailed ander 
the Costa Rica flag foratime. She has since been 
purchased by Mariane Salizar, a native and citizen of 
Nicaragua, now in arms against the supreme author- 
ity of this Government, and Gilbert Morton, a citizen 
of Nicaragua, according to the laws. The vessel has 


not. by the treasonable efforts of the Mormons, but| °° embargoed by the authorities of the port of San 


as the necessary consequence of its own internal cor- 
ruption. Like Jesus, he died as a traitor to his coun- 
try and 4 blaspherter against God. Like the Jews, 
the people of this nation, virtually if not actually, 
said, his blood be-wpon us and our children,’’ and 
verily a fearful retribution awaits them, for ‘‘ Earth 
must atone for the blood of that man.’’ All that can 
now be done, is for the honest in heart, the peaceable, 
the noble and good aniong them to flee out from their 
midst, lest they also partake of their iniquities and 
their plagues. Let-such flee from the wrath to come, 
and rally around the Standard of Liberty, Truth and 
Righteousness which God has set up for the inhabi- 
tants of the earth; let them assist in establishing His 
kingdom, which is the only government that can in- 
sure them continued peace, freedom and happiness. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
H. Samaaman. 


tram the Interior, 


CONFLAGRATION IN Nevana,.. We 
Valley, says the Alia, that a fire broke out at four 
o'clock P. u., on Saturday, in the rear of Dr. Albans’ 
fire proof ‘building, on Pine street, which spread to 
the adjoining building, occupied ag a brewery. The 
wind favoring, it spread across to the United. States 
Hotel and downwards and upwards with great rapid- 
ity, taking the whole of Broad street, Main street, 
and all the cross streets, consuming all of the express 
offices, banking houses and churches, the new Court 


House and Coufity’ Recorder’s office, stéres; ete. factors. 
burned to death, far known, A Goverameat thus bankrapt in credit, faith and | Spanish 
Hager, teacher; J. Johnson, ex-Deputy Surveyor; P. | honor, has no title to the confidence or respect ‘of Ochre ground 
Hendrickson, merchant; 8, W. Fletcher, late District brave soldiers. to outtelves as well ‘etd the! Venetian = 
Attorney; Wm. Andérson, of the Denoral; Wim. nation, requires us to comstiact’'a new Administra- | Best Varnish 40 = 
plasterer, but not fatally, ©} tiem, which will more faithfully exnoute the objeeta | 17 
‘Tha whole'of ‘the basincss part of the town is’en-| of its creation. I have, therefore, organised a new | Beet 
| itinély cbmaumed, commencing at the foot of Pine| Provisional Government, until the people can select | Hams, per Ih, goods... 
street, extending up Spring street to near. the junc- mor Bacon, extta clear 
ptreet, down to Devt GO? to Little Deer|  Grariada, 20; 1865)" 
creck, below Lancaster's dwelling, and thence’ déwn 
Deer creek to,the foot of Pine street, where it BUCKLEY: SUGAR, Boston, crushed, per Tb | 


‘At Lewistown Tritihty ‘Bridige; thé] 

‘Codrier, several persons entered tent of 

been mining there dhring 
past year, and stole from them $308 in gold dust. 

The leader of the robvers beat and abused 

Shey woeld not him where there 


Juan, and claimed asa prize having forfeited her 


Costa Rica citizens, who are at war with Nicaragua. 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 

The Official Gazette of Honduras, in noticing the 
evacuation of Rivas by the Costa Ricans, is inclined 
to discredit the report, and winds up its article by 
saying that if such is really the fact, it id the voice 
of God, condemning the action of Costa Rica, and it 
is useless to struggle against the success of the Demo- 
cratic party in Nicaragua. 

WALKER'S ADDRESS TO THE ARMY. 

After the flight of Rivas and the appointment of 
the new Provisional President by Gen. Walker, the 
General made an address to the people of Nicaragua 
defining his position, &c., and also made the follow- 
ing address to the army: 

Souprens! Since you have been in Nicaragua, you 
| have endured privations and passed through dangers, 
not only without murmurs, but even with cheérful- 
ness. Veterans might. be prond vf the prowess vou 
have exhibited; and patriots fighting for homes and 
| firesides have seldom shown more self denial than 
you have in the service of a foreign government; and 
you have done all without having as yet ‘received 
‘any compensation for what you have undergone. — 

It is true that the country has just emerged from a 
disastrous civil war, and therefore we did not ex- 
pect it to pay promptly thie obligations it contracted; 
but we had a right to expect, at least, gratitude for 
the‘late Provisional Government has attempted to 
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THE WESTERN STANDARD 


Monster Steamer. 
Tux London Quarterly Review for March 
contains a full des¢ription of the new Screw and 
Paddle wheel steamer,Great Eastern, of Great, 
Britain,now in course of constraction,and near- 
ly’ completed on the Isle of Doga, on the 
Thames. From it we quote the following:— 
“The vessel is 692 feet long, In short, she is 
the eighth of o mile in length, end her passen- 
gers will hever be able to complain of being 
‘eooped up,’ as four turns up and down her 
deck ‘will afford them a mile’s walk. Her width 
is equally astonishing. From side to side of 
her hull, she measures 88 feet across the pad- 
dle boxes, her breadth is 114 feet. Her paddle: 
wheels, 56 feet diameter, or considerably larger 
than the circus at Astley’s, will be propelled 
by four engines, the cylinders of which ,are 6 
feet 2 inches in diameter, and the stroke 14 
feet. .The'motive power of these will be gen- 
erated by four boilers. Enormous as.are these 
engines, having a nominal power of 1.000 horses, 
and standing nearly fifty feet high, they will be 
far inferior to those devoted to the screw. 
These, the largest ever constructed for marine 
purposes, will be supplied with steam by six 
boilers, working to a force of 1,600 horses— 
the real strength of the combined engines being 
equal to 3,000. horses. When the spectator 
looks upon the ponderous shaft of metal, 160 
feet in length and 60 tons in weight, destined 
to move the screw, and the screw itself of 24 
feet in diameter, the four fans of which, as they 
lie on the ground,remind him of the bladebones 
of some huge animal of the pre-Adamite world, 


he better comprehends the gigantic natare of 


the labor to be done,and the ample means tak- 
en to perform it. 

As the screw and the paddles will both be 
working at the same time, the ship will be pull- 
ed and pushed in its course like an invalid in a 
Bath chair, and each power will be called up- 
on to do its best. The calculated speed of the 
ship under steam is expected to average from 
fifteen to sixteen knots, or nearly twenty miles 
an hour. We all know, even on a calm day, 
what a wind meets the face looking out of a 
railway train going at that pace, and conse- 
quently it can be understood that sails, except 
on extraordinary occasions, would act rather as 
an impediment than as an assistant to the ship’s 
progress. It is not probable, therefore, that 
they will be much resorted to, except for the 
purpose of steadying or of helping to steer her. 
In case, however, of a strong wind arising, go- 
ing more than twenty-five miles an hour in the 
direction of her course, she is provided with 
seven masts, two of which are square-rigged, 
and the whole spreading 6,500 square yards of 
canvas. 

It is obvious that some special means must 
be adopted to direct this vast mass of moving 
iron as she flies on her course, threatening by 
her speed destruction to herself and whatever 
may cross her path in the great highway of na- 
tions, The usual contrivances will not apply. 
The speaking trumpets, for instance, could not 
make the captain on the bridge heard either by 
the helmsman, or the look-out at the bow, more 
than three hundred feet away. Even the en- 
gineer, sixty feet beneath him, would be be- 
yond the reach of his voice. As in the railway, 


- we have to deal with distances which necesitate 


the use of the telegraph, and the Great East- 
ern, in this respect, will be treated just like a 
railway. On ordinary occasions a semaphore 
will, in the day time, give the word to the 
helmsman, whilst at night,and in foggy weather, 
he will be signaled how to steer by a system of 
colored lights. The electric telegraph will also 
be employed to communieate the captain’s or- 
ders to him and to the engineer below. 
Her whole crew will not exceed 400 men, one 
third of the number composing the crew of a 
three decker. The difference is made up by 
what we may term steam sailors. There will 
be four auxiliary engines appointed to do the 
heavy work of the ship, such as heaving the 
anchors, pumping and hoisting the sails, for the 
gigantic arm of steam will be imperatively called 
for to deal with the vast masses of iron and 
canvas required to move and hold the ship. 
These engines will in all probability,communicate 
their power by a shaft ranning through an aper- 
ture in the upper iron deck, by which arrange- 
ment motive power in any required quantity will 
be laid on from stem to stern of the ship. 
A Rewarkasre is at pres- 
ent living in a cottege, bearing the name of 
Providence, in Hilton Lane, Worsley, s family 
of brothers and sisters named Alfred whose 
united age amount to 518 years, viz., Thomas, 
aged 80 years; Ann, 78; Alice, 76; Betty, 74; 
Isabell; 12; Mary, 70; and John, 68. As the 
above was the age of each at the last birthday, 
about three years onght to be added to the 
total given, in consequence of the time which 
has sinceelapsed. None of them were ever mar- 
ried; and scording to their own statement, 
none of them ever brought trouble to the house 
or took any from it. They have always lived 
together, and they never slept from home except 
on rare Occasions, and then at the house 
of a relativeor friend. They each receive half 
& crowh. per week from the Earl of Ellesmere, 
under whom they have occupied land for many 
Tur average duration of lifein France 


is 86 1-2 years, in England it is 88 years; this| ine, : 


highest of any country in Europe. | 


Preorecuxy, om Fimeworns.—The word 


which signify fire and art; it was originally 
ased in a military sense, and implied a know- 
ledge of the art of using gunpowder in warfare. 
In the present day pyrotechny is understood 
as fireworks for the display of devices and 
colors of a burning substance, used es signals 
of distress or joy. All fireworks are composed 
principally of gunpowder; that is, saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, in different proportions. 
For pyrotechnical displays the gunpowder is 
used in the form of fine flour, commonly called 
meal powder; while for the “ shooting iron ” the 
gunpowder is formed into fine grains, like seed. 
The more difference in the mechanical state of 
the ingredients causes a great difference in the 
way it burns. In the grain, as ordinary gun- 
powder, it “ goes off with a bang;” but in the 
meal it merely burns with a “fiz.” Thus a 
rocket is filled three parts with meal powder, 
and the end or fourth part with grain powder; 
and it is this latter which explodes when the 
rocket is high in the air. The mathematical 
part of protechny consists in calculating the 
size of the apertare, as well as the length and 
diameter of the several parts of what is called 
a piece; and if this be not done with the great- 
est nicety, the various subdivisions of a piece 
do not take fire at the appointed moment. In 
works upon the subject various tables are giv- 
en, in order to facilitate these calculations; the 
weight of the poise stick, and its length have 
also to be regulated to suit the size of the tube 
and weight of the rocket. The various colors 
that are so exquisitely shown in fireworks con- 
sist of—strontion, an earthy substance found at 
Strontia, in Scotland; this produces brilliant 
crimson; salts and oxides of copper produce 
blue and green; zinc and antimony yield blueish 
white; iron filings and borings make fine stars; 
camphor and benzoin yield odorous fumes and 
white fire. The golden rain is dried hatd wood 
sawdust. Great skill is of course required in 
mixing these ingredients, especially so as re- 
gards the disposal of them in their right place. 
To produce a given effect the case is sometimes 
filled three parts with meal powder, and the 
fourth with plain gunpowder, mixed with pel- 
lets made of the color-giving material, mixed 
with chlorate of potash. Now when yon see 
“the fireworks,” you will see what you have read. 
PersonaL APPEARANCE OF SHEPHERDS IN 
Texas.—W. O. Kendall of the New Orleans 
Picayune, has turned his attention to Taising 
sheep in Texas. Ina letter of recent date to 
that paper he gives the following graphic pen 
and ink paper portrait of a shepherd in Texas. 
Is he not a peaceful-looking individual? 
} “™ But you should see our: flock tenders here- 
aways on the Indian frontiers: I laughed out- 
right as one of them appeared before me with 
some eight hundred sheep in charge. Ordinarily 
we are wont to look upon shepherds as peace- 
ful folks, poets sing of them in gentle numbers, 
while painters spread them before us with crooks 
on their shoulders and perhaps lutes under their 
arms, ready to pour forth simple lays to any 
rustic maidens within hearing of their daily 
walks. But instead of encountering one of 
these, you may judge of my surprise when a fer- 
ocious Fra Diavoloish looking fellow stalked up 
to me, a double barreled gun on his shoulder, a 
Bowie knife hanging on one side, and one of 
Colt’s six-shooters on the other, at the same 
time announcing, from a mouth completely hid- 
den behind a fierce surrounding of beard and 
moustache, that he was keeper of the flock! A 
more brigandish looking shephered was surely 
never seen; yet the arsenal he carried abont 
him he deemed absolately necessary for-his own 
protection against Indians. Crooks and lutes 
are well enough in the older settlements, but 
the Camanchea are not to be charmed into 
good by such pacific contrivances. Another 
tender, similarly armed, soon came up, and it 
struck me that were all of them to enter the 
bureau of Mr. Jeff. Davis at Washington, ac- 
coutered precisely as when I first saw them, 
he would be sorely puzzled to make them out 
as peaceful shepherds; he would take them for 
regular highway men first. Such is protection. 
Facts asour Mrx.—Cream cannot rise 
through a great depth of milk. If, therefore, 
milk is desired to retain its cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep, narrow dish; and if 


it bedesired to free it most completely of cream, 


it should be poured into a bread, flat dish, not 
much exceeding one inch in depth. The evo- 
lation of cream is facilitated by a rise, and re- 
tarded by a depression of temperature. At the 
usual temperature of the dairy—50 degrees of 
Fahrenheit—all the cream will probably rise in 
thirty-six hours; but at 70 degrees it will per- 
haps rise in half the time; and when the milk 
is kept near the freezing-point, the cream will 
rise very slowly, because it becomes solidified. 


than in dry and warm, and on this account 
more cheese is obtained in cold than in warm, 
though not’ in thundery weather.” ‘Theseason: 
has ita effects. The milk in spring is supposed to 
be the best for drinking, hence it would be 
the best for calves; in summer it is best suited 
for cheese, and in autumn the butter keeping is: 
better than that of summer—the cows less fre- 
quently milked,give richer milk,and consequent- 
ly more butter. The 


Tus Vater or ras Nux—And whereas 


pyrotechny is derived from two Greek words, | the Nile flows gently over it, it brings along 


with it much soil, which resting in low and hollow. 
ground makes very rich marshes. For in these 
places grow roots of several tastes and flavors, 
and fruits and herbs of a singular natare and 
quality, which are very usefal both to the poor 
and those that are sick; for they do not only 
afford in every place things for food, but all 
other things necessary and useful for the life of 
man. There grows in great plenty Lotus, of 
which the Egyptians make bread for the nourish 
ment of man’s body. Here likewise prodaced 
in plenty Coboricum, or Egyptian beans, Here 
are divers sorts of trees, amongst which those 
called Persica, whose fruit isof wonderful sweet- 


ness ; the Sycamore, or Egyptian fig-tree. Some 


‘of them bear mulberries, others a fruit like unto 
figs, and bear all the year long, so that a man 


may satisfy his hunger at any time.—Diodorus 
Measures or Dirrerentr Covunrnizs.— In 
England and the United States, a mile means 
1,760 yards; in the Netherlands, it is 1,093 


or nearly six English miles; in France, it is 
8,035 yards. The Scotch mile is 1,984 yards 
and the Irish 2,038 yards. The Spanish mile is 
2,472 yards, and the Swedish mile 11,700 yards. 
These are computed in English yards; but the 
yard itself, of three feet in length, has divers 
signification in different places. The English 
yard is 36 inches; the French, 38.13 inches; 
the Geneva yard, 57.60; the Austrian, 37.35; 
the Spanish yard, 33.04; the Prussia 36.57 ;the 
Russian, 89.51. For measures of capacity, the 
dissi«iilarity is wider, and more perplexing. 
Onicrn or Purrinc.— Few persons have an 


idea of the word puff, as appliedto a newspaper | . 


article. In Franee, at one time, the coiffure most 
in vogue was called a pouff. It consisted of the 
hair raised as high as possible over horsehair 
cushions, and then ornamentd with objects 
indicative of the tastes and history of the wearer. 
For instance, the Duchess of Orleans, on her 
first appearance at court, after the birth ofa 
son and heir, had on her pouff a representation 
in gold and enamel, most beautifully executed, 
of a nursery; there was the cradle, and the 
baby, the nurse, and a whole host of playthings. 
Madame D’Egmont, the Dake de Richelieu’s 
daughter,after her father had taken Port Mahon 
wore on her pouff a little diamond fortress, with 
sentinels keeping guard: the sentinels, by means 
of mechanism, being made to walk up and down. 
This advertisement, the pouff, for such it really 
was, is the origin of the present word puff, 
applied to the inflations of the newspapers.” 
Conpensep Eec.—A process has been devis- 
ed by Messrs. Thurgar, of the Albion Mills, 
Norwich, for drying eggs, so that they will 
keep good. for any length of time. This is 
effected by evaporation. The yolk and white of 
egg are exposed to a slow heat, and the mois- 
ture ig thus driven off. The whole is then 
reduced to powder, and packed up in tins. 
The material is not necessarily kept air-tight, 
but may be freely exposed tothe air. The 
powder is used in the ordinary way as eggs are 
being mixed with a little water, and is thus an 
excellent substitute for milk on long voyages, 
besides capable of being used for all cooking 
purposes in the same way as the fresh egg. The 
powder will keep any length of time without 
fear of deterioration. 
A Crassica, Conoressman.—The best jokes 
afloat in the Capital are located in the room 
of the Committee of the District of Columbia. 
In a recent discussion there, a legal member 
stated that ‘ Congress should be liberal to 
wards the District. She has no Territorial or 
State government, and we, consequently,should 
watch over her interests ‘in loco parentis.’ A 
clerical member of the Committee, from down 
east, did not relish this, and closed a sopoho- 
moric appeal by exclaiming, in the true pulpit 
fashion, ‘ As to the gentleman’s insinuation that 
Congress should act as ‘loco foco parents’ to this 
District, I would remind him that only the Sen- 
ate is of them politics.” 
Pantstan Jewetry.—An amusing incident 
took place last week, says a late London paper, 
at a ball given by an exalted personage in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. The crowd which 
encumbered the salons was such, and the jostling 
so great, that bracelets, diamond necklaces, &c., 
were torn from the arms of their fair wearers. 
Many disappeared forever ; but a goodly num- 
ber was found on the floor, after the guests had 
taken their departure. Such was the quantity 
of jewels collected that the host felt a curiosity 
to ascertain the sum they represented. He 
therefore sent for a jeweler, who carefully ex- 
amined the gems. “Monsieur, “replied the 


In wet and cold weather the milk is less rich | jeweler, “the aggregate value is—60 francs!” 


The truth of this anecdote is vouched for. 
A Cuatsxexes.—A committee of the State 
Rights Club of Alexandria, Va., has chal- 
lenged the Know Nothing Council of W orces- 
ter, Mass, to meet them at any central point 
with rifles, to test their boasted courage. This 
is in consequence of the resolve of the latter 
body to defend Massachusetts men in Congress 
from further outrage, “ at an hour's notice.” 
are 800 idiots in the State of 


;-| Connecticut, one fourth of whom are under 


yards; while in Germany, itis 10-120 yards, | 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


nave received, and have on hand, the 
following works,—imported by I Ider P, P. Prats 
—illustrative of the doctrines of the Church of Jzsus 


ok ENGLISH. 
do 
do do wmoroceo ° 
to Theology, cloth 
do do moroovo ‘ 
Spencer’s Letters, cloth .. 
do do calf e 
Life of Joseph Smith, vloth 
do do calf 1 
do do - jgnoroceo..... 2 
of Zion .. 0 
Pearl of Great Price _o 
Glance at Scripture and Reason... 0 


FRENCH, 
Livre de Mormon yest 
Une Voix d’ Avertissement 210. 
Le Reflecteur 2 00 
Les Mormons .. 624 
Autorite Divine 
De la Neciasite .. cla. ea 
Le Bapteme .... eevee 
GERMAN. 
Buch Mormon .. Wey ee 2 00 
Stimme der Warnung .... Sees 6 
Gottliche Offenbarung .. gece 0 
ITALIAN, 
Libro di Mormon aver 2 00 
DANISH, 
Mormons Bog .. 1 75 
P WELSH. 
Llyfr Mormon .. — eves 2 00 
Athrawiaecth a Chyfammodau .... 
Y Perl o Fawr Bris... 
Casgl .. cece wees 
Eurgrawn _.... ... Seve 1 
Hen Grefydd Newydd... 0 25 
Annerchiad ir Peirch .... 0 10 
Tystioliaethau Diwrthbrawf nad o'r ‘‘ Spaulding 
Romance’ y Gwnaed Liyfr Mormon 0 16 
Anm ** Mormoniaeth?’’ 
Pa Beth yw ‘‘Mormoniaeth?”’ .... 
Beth yw ‘‘Gras Cadwedigol?’’ .... 
Peidiwch a’u Gwrando .. sees 
Y ‘‘ Lieidr ar y Groes”’ .. 
Gwahoddiad .... 5 each 
Amddiffyniad y Saint .... Nene 
Llofruddiad Joseph a Hyrum Smith. 
Ai duw a Ddanfonodd Joseph Smith? 
Danlun o’r Byd Crefyddol 
Llyfr Mormon, Ei Darddiad 
HAWAIIAN, 
Olelo Hoolaha .. 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Tae Deseret News, a quarto of eight pa- 
ges, published weekly in Great Salt Lake City, 
is the Orgaf@ of the Charch in Utah, and is 
ably edited by the Hon. Albert Carrington. 
There is a very large amount of most excellent 
reading matter in the columns of the News 
The history of Joseph Smith—the discourses 
of the First Presidency and Quorum of the 
Twelve, and other items of Utah news, with 
the large amount of choice selections, published 
in this paper, maxe it invaluable to all inter- 
ested in the Kingdom of God. We expect 
to be able hereafter to furnish the “D. N.” to 
all who may wish to subscribe. 

Texas of Subscription—$6 per annum. 

THe Mormon, a weekly paper published in 
New York City, by Elder John Taylor, one of 
the Twelve Apostles, can be had by applying 
at this office. We cannot recommend this pa- 
per too highly to the Saints, and we are sure 
that $2 55—the price of subscription including 
postage—will be very profitably spent in its 
purchase. The well known ability vf the Ed- 
itor, Elder John Taylor, is a sufficient guaran- 
tee for the@tyle of its reading matter, and re- 
quires no enlogium from us to recommend it to 
the Saints. 


WE also receive the Star every" 
Mail from Europe, and have a few es of 
the seventeenth volume for sale. The Sraz is 
edited and jpn on by Elder Franklin D. Rich- 
ards one of the Twelve Apostles, and contains, 
besides a variety of original articles from the 
masterly pen of the Editor, all the news of in-’ 
terest connected with the Missions of the 
Church in Earope, with excellent expositions of 
doctrine from the pens of the different Elders. 
The price of the Srar in this country, including 
American and English postage, (which is two 
cents on each number in both countries,). 
is $3 26. | 

Agents’ Names. 


Ta following persons will please act as Agents 
for The Western Standard. 


Carson Valley Orson Hyde 
Salmon Falls Thomas Orr 

‘Da Stuart, 
Throughout the Mines 
Russian River George W. Sparks 
Napa City Joseph Mount 
Petaluma Sebert GC, Shelton 
Sonoma County Henry G. Boyle 
Auburn, Placer County G. P. Dykes 
Iowa Hill, .. 8. G. Higgins, 
Grass Valley, Nevada Co., . Henty I, Young 
Centerville, Alameda Co.  Zachets Cheney 
Missidn San Jose, do 
Union City, do William Hopkins ” 


Geo. J. ,end 
Travelling Agénts in Pa, 
Cincinnati . Banks 
verpool, England Franklin D. Richards 
Hénolula, 8. I. John T. Caine 
The various Eiders laboring in the States wil] please | 
act as Agents for the Western Standard, and forward 
names, subscriptions &c., tothis Office. 


Cunsr oy Larree-Dax they can be had by 
applying st the office of Tax Wxerzas Sraspanp, 118} 


IN 1849. 
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THE FINEST QUALITY GOODS, 


At Prices to Suit the Tithes, 


J. M. STROBRIDGE. 


“ 


‘spoon Surystumy puv ‘sduy ‘yey 


‘SNIHLOT) 10 


E. F. CHILD. 


The above design is an exterior representation of the EXTENSIVE CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSE of 


Situated immediately under the St. Nicholas Hotel, corner of 


Sansome Streets. 


sa@~ This Establishment, the Largest in the STATE, if not in the Union, has arisen to 
its present magnitude, by meeting the Pablic demand in 


PRICE, QUALITY AND STYLE 


In all that can ADORN the Haman Form. Our Stock consisting of over 


. 100,000 DOLLARS 


Worth of Fine and Good Substantial Clothing; we desire the Public to inspect. 


We invite all, especially Strangers visiting the City, to not only talk with us, but to 


examine for themselves. 


Upwards of $20,000 worth of Spring and Summer Clothing, intended for the City trade, 
and WARMER CLIMATE, has just been opened divect from our Manufacturing 
Establishment on the Atlantic side; in addition we are constantly receiving fresh supplies 


on the arrival of every Steamer. 
San Francisco, May 29th, 1856. 


Call and be convinced. 


J. M. Strobridge & Co, 


STOVES: STOVES! 


J. DE LA MONTANYA & BRO, 
COOK, PARLOR & OFFICE STOVES, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, Zinc, 
Wire, &c., &c. Also Manu- 
factared Tin Ware and 
Britannia Ware. 


82 Jackson st., 


Between Front and streets, near the New 
Custom House and Post Offie. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


J. DE LA MONTANYA. M. DE LA MONTANYA. 


Clay and Montgomery Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


§@ STAMPS, ADVERTISING CUTS, &c; done in 


él the best style, on reasonable terms. 


& MAIL STAGE LINE. 


Starting from the Bella Union Hotel, Los Angeles, 


on the arrival of the Stages from San 


same route through the above places, and arriving in 


Pedro, which connect with the Steamers from San 
Framdsco. In returning they will start from the 
Hotel of Daniel Taft, San Bernardino, passing by the 


Lew in time to comnect with ‘the 8 for 
San P. 


man who left Great Salt Lake City, U. T. in 


Which he offers at the Lowest prices both Wholesale 


BOUT PETER HOAGLAND, a young’ 


M. SCALES. 


SCALES & JOINSON, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 40 Clay Street, below Davis, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Special attention given to the sales of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC FRUITS. Storage furnished at low 
rates in Fire-proof Warehouses, and liberal Cash ad- 
vances made on Consignments in store. 13-ly 


PHILIP VERPLANCK. GEO. 0. McMULLIN, 


VERPLANCK & M°MULLIN, 


JOBBERS AND GENERAL DEALERS IN 


WINES, LIQUORS, &., 


corner of Sacramento and Front Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


V. & McM. keep constantly on hand a large lot of 
every thing in their line, which they will sell at the 
lowest market price. 14-ly 


PINE’S HOTEL, 


On Main street, 
Nearly opposite the Bella Union, 


Los Angeles, 


Is a well kept, orderly and spacious house, and one 
where the traveler's wants are duly cared for, and at 
reasonable rates. Give usacall, and we warrant 
that you will not be disappointea. 

A liberal deduction be made for families, or 
emigrants. 13-ly 


4 


GRAVES & SMITH, 


“wel OPPERSMITHS, 


STILLS, WORMS, 


Brew Rettles Beaters, 


MADE'TO ORDER, 
LIFT & FORCE PUMPS, BRASS WORK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
Ne, 80 Jackson Street, 


THIS! 


informed 
constantly on hand, a full amortment of — 
_ Groceries, Provisions, 


L. GLASER.  2-ly 


SAMUEL 8. JOHNSON. 


GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, 


and Retail. a 
SURVEYING PARTIES 
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Danie} Taft Co., | 
| | Will run a line of Stages carrying the U. 8. Mail from 
| | Los Angeles to San Bernardino, 
| | MONTE, S4N JOSE AND CUCAMONGA, —— 
“ 
| 
| | 
| Angeles from each steamer. | 
1 Also carrying passengers and the U. 8, Matis from 
L. City, in Utah Territers | 
| | and’ from G. 8. L. City to San Bernardino, 
| beth Sen: Bernardino and G. 8. L. City on th 
| each month, withont fail. _ 
rates of fare 
Plumbers and Hose Makers, 
| “Tos es, May 7th, 1866. 18-ly | 
| | 
|. Heme Manufactory, Main Street, | 
| | stock, Los Awoxtas. 
Eli Whipple Bey Brother, 
| Crus Moses A. Meder iv. 3 | 
| Columbia Horace Morse Saddle and Har BESS Maker N, ; 
St. Helens, Oregon Ter. John 8. Boszarth Keep constantlp.on hand an astortment of San | 
San Diego H. C. Ladd | SADDLE ARE, &., &o. ERS intendi from all 
: Tom’s River, New J Roles in our line at possible notice. Emigrants parts of California to Utah, via. 
| | | 
INFORMATION WANTED 
| 
ne evening's. - The last drawn. of each milk- last heard from he was in company with a young man Hats, Boots, Shoes, Ac., 
t all times and seasons,is richer than the the name of Samuel Fox, from the same place, in| i 
i iret drawn, which is poorest.—({ Western Ag Any. 
| fourteen of as to his a 
| tils relatives, by communticaitig with the | with dispate 


